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he endeavoured to dispel the suspicions of that ardent
anglophobe and to lay the foundations for some
comprehensive Anglo-French agreement. Although
these conversations led to nothing practical (and were
subsequently wiped out by the Fashoda incident) they
did at least convince the French Cabinet that the
possibility of some understanding with England was
something more than a fantastic dream. And in a
speech which he delivered in Paris in March of 1894,
Lord Dufferin appealed for a better sense of propor-
tion in words which made more than a transitory
impression upon French opinion :

e France of late has shown, as have done the other
nations of Europe, considerable colonial activity, and as
we ourselves have for long been engaged in similar
colonial activity., we occasionally run up against each
other in the cane brakes of Africa, or in the fever jungles
of Indo-China. But what are these desultory troubles
and local considerations in comparison with the great
stream of tendency, to two such glorious nations who
from the dawn of history have together held aloft the
standard of civilisation and progress in every line and walk
of human enterprise ? They are but as the ripple and
angry splashing which mark the occasional sands and
shoals of a mighty river which rushes with unrivalled
majesty along its appointed ways/

It was in this speech that, with typical adroitness, he
made a passing but most pointed allusion to the
c magnanimity and sense of honour of the Russian
Emperor'. It was this allusion which gave to his
speech so sweet a sound in French ears. It dispelled
for ever the fiction that Lord Dufferin was working
against a Franco-Russian alliance* Already, in 1893,